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Mr. Suuster: During these very critical days the representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, and the spokesmen for 
the other great victorious peoples, must answer the fateful ques- 
tion: What shall henceforth be the political and social role of 
Europe? They must decide what Europe now is in terms of hard 
facts. They must also stake out the framework inside which 
what Europe may desirably become can be realized. That is the 
historic role of the Moscow Conference. 

Toynbee, you have studied as many as twenty different Git 


‘Zations in your work as a historian. How does Europe look to 


your 


Mr. Toynsee: I think, as I suppose you also think, that 
Europe is in a dangerous position. She is like a little tiny boat 
floating about with great big icebergs around her. There might 
be a disaster to the boat and, of course, to the icebergs, too. 

The more I study history, the less of a fatalist I become. I 
think that it lies in our hands. It is a dangerous position, but it 
lies with us. 


Mr. Suuster: What is happening to Europe at the Moscow 


Conference, which is now going on? 


Mr. Morcentuau: On the face of it the Moscow Conference 
deals with the peace treaties to be concluded with Germany and 
Austria; on the higher political level, the Moscow Conference is 


‘concerned with the relations between Russia and the United 
States. But, essentially, it deals with Europe as a unit; and, be- 
cause it deals with Europe, it deals with the fate of the world. 
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Mr. Suuster: Do you see any real tendency to stress the fate 
of Europe as a whole at the Conference? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Not so far as the explicit declarations of 
the leading statesmen are concerned. But I would say that no 
statesman who is worth his salt can be unaware of the essential 
spiritual, political, and social problems which the fate of Europe 
poses and which the Moscow Conference must solve. 


Mr. Suuster: We talk a good deal about the fate of Europe, 
but precisely what do we mean by Europe? 


Mr. Toyrnsee: Most of us, I think, when we mention Europe 
mean something less than what the geographers call Europe. 
I think we really mean Western Europe—Catholic and Protes- 
tant Europe—the Europe which produced this Western civiliza- 
tion which has spread all over the world and which has made 
the framework for any world order which we hope to have now. 


Mr. Suuster: It seems to me that it is something of which we 
are almost physically conscious. I remember, in days before the 
iron curtain existed, coming from the northeast into what had 
once been the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and seeing the 
architecture, the customs, the colors, and the life which I had 
known as an American all my days and had not realized in 
terms of their origins. 


Mr. ToynBeeE: I had an experience very like that myself when 
I was a student in Greece in 1912. I noticed, when the Greeks 
talked about going to Europe, that they meant going to Paris or 
London or Manchester or something like that. Then I went 
back to Europe, to my home in England, and I traveled up the 
Dalmatian Coast in an Austrian steamer. Suddenly I reached. 
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_ the corner of Dalmatia which was Turkey, and I was in my own 
world. It was a very sharp transition. 

And another thing which occurs to me (when we talk about 
what we mean by Europe) is that Europe is a very small place. 

I once made another journey. I came right back from Vladi- 
vostok, across Asia and Europe toward my own home. When I 
reached Cologne and I saw Cologne Cathedral, I thought that 
there is the Cologne Cathedral on one side and there is Win- 
chester Cathedral a few hours’ traveling off in another, and I felt 
that Europe is a tiny place in the heart of the world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, it is a tiny place, but it is a very im- 
portant place for all of us. Most of the great ideas upon which we 
live and act have come from Europe. Let us take the philosophy 
of the American Revolution, which we got from Locke; the idea 
of constitutional government, which we got from France and 
Great Britain; the idea of civil liberties, which goes back-to the 
Magna Charta; our economic ideas and institutions, which we 
received from Italy, from France, from Germany, from Britain. 


Mr. SuusTer: It is a wonderful heritage, is it not? I cannot 
help thinking frequently of institutions in our sense which we 
do not often identify with Europe, but which are nevertheless 
native there. There is the university, for example, as an instru- 
ment of freest inquiry and of dedication to the aspirations of the 
mind. The great university which, even in spite of the tragedy 
of the contemporary scene, survives into our days. And then 
there are the institutions of religion, Catholic and Protestant, 
which have done so much to give the rest of the world their intel- 
lectual and spiritual shape. All these things come from what is a 
small country physically but a great region in terms of signif- 
icance. 

But what is Europe going to be now, in terms of actual sig- 
nificance in our world? 


Mr. ToynBeEE: Of course, I am a European myself, so per- 
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haps I am prejudiced. But, I think, for the reasons which you 
have just stated, that the world cannot do without Western Eu- 
rope—anyway, cannot yet do without it. 

In my own lifetime, as I look back, there has been a great 
change for the worse in the position of Europe in the world. 
When I was a child, there were eight great powers—four of them 
were on the Continent. Two others, Russia and Great Britain, 
were half in Europe and half out of it. And only two, Japan and 
America, were quite outside. Now there are two great powers, 
America and Russia; and America is quite out of Europe, and 
Russia is half out of Europe. It is a big change. 


Mr. SHusTER: Yes, it is. That means that we have had a shift 
of power which, of course, gives the United States a new role in 
the history of men. What is the particular position of Europe 
today? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Up to the beginning of World War II, 
we may say, the center of political power was in Europe. That is 
to say, the political fate of the world was decided in Europe, and 
it was there that the main alignments as to the distribution of 
power were made. The other continents—the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Africa, Australia, Asia—were either isolated and had no 
leading role to play in world politics, or they were mere ap- 

pendages to the main European powers. 
Now we have a decisive shift of power away from Europe. 
The two great centers of power are not or are half-European 
powers—the United States, on the one hand, and Russia, on 


the other. 


Mr. Suuster: When I hear people talking about “power,” I 
sometimes feel like asking them to make it a little more concrete. 
We Americans in particular, it seems to me, are in grave danger 
of minimizing the sources of strength in Europe, which are im- 
pressive. Europe has two hundred and eighty million people who, 
in many senses.of the term, are less demanding, less exacting in 
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their attitude toward life; who, for the most part, are interested 
in the kind of living close to nature which has characterized the 
peasant for centuries; and who can still retain a middle position 
in the battle which we have, to some extent, lost in this country, 
between the mind and matter. I am afraid that Americans fre- 
quently fail to see how much of fundamental energy in a cul- 
tural and even in an economic sense still survives in that great 
region of Europe. 


Mr. Toynses: It is strange to realize how different Europe 
might look from the Russian angle. Now I believe the Russians 
for centuries have been looking on Europe as a place which is, 
always leaping ahead of them in technology and, therefore, 
threatening them with conquest. I think that we can explain a: 
great deal of Russian history right back to Peter the Great and| 
through this present regime in Russia as successive attempts by | 
Russia to catch up with Europe on the technological level. Each 
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time they think that they have caught up. Peter the Great 
thought he had, and then we had the Industrial Revolution. 
Then the Communist regime thought it had caught up (and they 
did this time succeed in defeating Germany in the present war), 
and, just when that happened, then the Western world goes and 
invents the atom bomb, and the Russians are left behind again. 
So, to them, Europe is a very powerful and a very dangerous 
place which produces these horrible inventions which threaten 
Russian security. It is quite a different slant on Europe from that 
of Western nations. 


} 
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Mr. Morcentuau: On the other hand, let us look at the map. 
What do we see? We see a small speck on the map, attached to 
the Eurasian mainland, and that is Europe. From the quantita- 
tive point of view, Europe is really a very small part of the sur- 
face of the earth. There has always been a paradox in the tre- 
mendous importance which Europe has had for the destinies of 
the world, on the one hand, and the actual smallness in geograph- 
ic and population terms of Europe, on the other. 

Today, Europe’s position is being reduced somewhat into har- 
mony with its actual geographical position, for Europe today is 
confronted and shaken by a number of revolutions. There is, 
first of all, an anti-European revolution in the sense which we 
have already discussed—in the sense of power shifting away from 

Europe and Europe becoming not the center of power but the 

object of power of others. In the second place, there is an anti- 
imperialistic revolution. 


Mr. Suuster: That one seems to me quite important. What 
do you mean by “‘an anti-imperialistic revolution’’? 


Mr. Morcentuau: What I mean is the beginning—and I 
think, the irresistible—emancipation of the colonial peoples of 
Asia from European domination. 


Mr. SuusTer: And would you include Africa in that? 
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Mr. Morcentuau: That is a question for the future. This 
might easily be a trend which will not stop at the confines of 
Asia and will also go into Africa, but I do not know whether this 
will happen. 


Mr. Suuster: What are the other revolutions which are go- 
ing on? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is the anti-capitalistic revolution, 
for there has been a revolution against capitalism not only in 
Russia, but there is an anti-capitalistic revolution going hand in 
hand with the anti-imperialistic one throughout Asia. There is 
a pre-revolutionary, anti-capitalistic movement in Europe itself. 
There are what Toynbee has called the “internal proletariat” 
and the “external proletariat.” 

There is also an anti-democratic revolution. The democratic 
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faith upon which Western Europe has lived and which it has 
given to America is challenged all over the world within and out- 
side Western civilization. Finally, there is the anti-Christian 
revolution. The basic spiritual values upon which Western 
civilization has lived are challenged again inside and outside 
Western civilization. 


Mr. Suuster: What is your attitude toward this enumeration 
of revolutions, Toynbee? : 


Mr. ToynsBeE: They present a picture of great confusion. My 
first feeling is that this is really all a form of spiritual confusion 
and that it is not confined simply to Western Europe. I think 
that the whole Western world is in a state of spiritual confusion. 
America is in it, too, if I may say so. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But here again we prove our point that 
the future of American civilization is tied up with the future of 
Western civilization as a whole. 


Mr. ToynsBee: The spiritual situation is really the same in 
America as in Western Europe. The whole Western world has 
thrown off its Christian heritage and entered into a kind of 
spiritual vacuum. A spiritual vacuum cannot last. We must fill 
it with some new spiritual basis or principles. 

In my country we are trying to find a new harmony between 
liberty and equality, I suppose. If we do that, it would be a 
rather happy thing. In some countries on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, it looks more extreme—as if either a very extreme return 
to the Christian solution or some very opposite solution were on 
the scene. 


Mr. Morcentuav: What about the harmony between liberty 
and authority, which is perhaps an even more acute problem 
than the harmony between liberty and equality? 


Mr. ToynBeE: We cannot get equality between the weak and 
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strong except through authority. I think that perhaps equality 
and authority curiously enough are much the same thing. 


Mr. SuusTER: How would you compare the British attitude 
toward these questions with what one sees in Switzerland, for 
example? 


Mr. ToynBEE: Switzerland is perhaps a more conservative 
country. It has not had these two wars which have shaken up the 
rest of us. But, essentially, Switzerland, along with Sweden and 
Great Britain, has perhaps much the same attitude. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Switzerland and Sweden have been rather 
like islands in that stormy ocean which has shaken and is shak- 
ing Europe. So, I would hesitate to make an analogy between 
Great Britain, on the one hand, and Sweden and Switzerland, on 
the other. 
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Mr. Suuster: An American going to Europe is impressed 
with that fact. Switzerland is an island. If one goes about it in 
what one might call the continental area of Europe, one cannot 
help seeing that two distinct antitheses are emerging. On the 
one hand, there is a coming-about of a sort of new Christian 
synthesis, bringing both Catholic and Protestant together in an 
effort to maintain the conservative values of society. On the 
other hand, there is a gradual drifting of socialism toward a high- 
ly organized extreme left. And I cannot help thinking that that 
is the major question about whether or not Europe is to be an 
“arctic pole” or, in some sense, to be immunized against socialism. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is, of course, a great religious re- 
vival throughout Europe, but it is an open question, it seems to 
me, whether the established churches will benefit from that re- 
ligious revival. There is, in other words, a very strong desire for 
religious satisfaction—a desire which was overlooked by liberal- 
ism as well as by Marxism—but where this will go is, I think, 
an open and at the same time a decisive question for the future 
of Europe. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes. Nobody can answer the question. 

I am impressed myself by the fact that what seems to be the 
important problem is the problem of who can offer the peoples 
of Europe an idea. I cannot help being impressed by a sentence 
from Lord Acton, written a good many years ago, in which he 
said that “any philosopher’s scheme could command the al- 
legiance of fanatics only and not of nations and though oppres- 
sion may give rise to violent and repeated outbreaks, like the 
convulsions of a man in pain, it cannot mature as settled pur- 
pose and plan of regeneration unless a new notion of happiness 
is joined to the sense of present evil.” 

The question is: Who can give Europe this new notion of 
happiness? Heaven knows it has plenty of a sense of present evil. 


Mr. Toynsee: I think of one particular philosopher, Marx. 
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If his system did prevail, I also think of a quotation from the 
historian, Edward Gibbon. In saying that if the same thing 
should happen as happened when the Roman Empire fell in the 
worst, ten thousand vessels might transport the remains of 
European civilization to a new world. It is a very black possibil- 
ity, but really very interesting. 


Mr. Morcentuau: What you say is really very interesting, 
Toynbee, because it is borne out by what Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said in 1847 during a great depression which shook England. It 
is exactly the same thing, from the American point of view, as 
what Gibbon said. Here are his words: “If the courage of Eng- 
land goes with the chances of a commercial crisis, I will go back 
to the capes of Massachusetts, in my own Indian stream, and say 
to my countrymen, “The old race are all gone, and the elasticity 
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and hope of mankind must henceforth remain on the Allegheny 
ranges or nowhere.’ ” ; 


Mr. Suuster: I think that we would agree that our culture is 
inconceivable at the present without European culture, but since 
we do not want it to be absorbed in a purely quantitative sense 
into an American scheme of things or looked upon as merely a 
source of fear from the Russian point of view, what are we going 
to do about it? 

My feeling is that the time has now come to consider the re- 
organization of Europe as this kind of new notion of happiness to 
which Lord Acton spoke. We have to think in terms of a plan 
for the federation of Europe economically and politically and, 
at the same time, to think of political, or at least military, 
neutralization as a way of mitigating the differences between 
Russia and ourselves and of eventually leading to disarmament, 
even in those areas of the world. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: But any proposal of federation is con- 
_ fronted with an awful dilemma, for however you look at the Eu- 
ropean situation, whatever you try to do about it, you cannot 
get around the basic fact that Germany is still, today, the most 
powerful, potentially at least, nation of Europe. She has come 
out of the war, if you look at Europe alone, as victor so far as 
population goes; so far as industrial establishments go; so far as 
technological ability goes; so far as discipline goes; and so forth. 


Mr. ToynBee: That is the difficulty I see, too; and I think 
that that is the difficulty of every European nation which has 
been endangered from Germany or conquered by Germany dur- 
ing the last war. 

Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, a federation of the Euro- 
pean nations at the present moment, without any decisive shift 
of power away from Germany, means the predominance of Ger- 


many over Europe. 
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Mr. SuusTer: But we must think in terms of a plan for the 
economic reorganization of Europe which will distribute, to some 
extent at least, the sources of economic power. I know that the 
French, for example, are flirting with the idea that a great many . 
Germans might be moved into the French area. That would al- 
most exactly parallel the situation which existed at the time of 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, because then the eastern 
tribes, coming into the very areas which are now behind the 
iron curtain, drove the German tribes into France. If you pro- 
pelled a great many Germans into Mr. Bidault’s terrain, you 
would duplicate that situation. I just wonder whether France is 
strong enough to absorb such a migration. 


Mr. Toynsee: I do not believe that she is. In the past, the 
French had a very attractive civilization. They have assimilated 
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many people in the past. But I do not believe now that the 
French could assimilate enough Germans to make France the 
population center of Europe. Therefore, I think that a federated 
Europe would be a German Europe and, therefore, not accept- 
able to other European peoples. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Your analogy, Shuster, is very attractive, 
but it is a dangerous analogy, as all historical analogies are, for 
historic situations are never exactly identical. So what may have 
happened during the decline of the Roman Empire might not 
happen again. 


‘Mk. Suuster: That is what I am afraid of. If what happened 
then would happen again, I am sure that it would be a rather at- 
‘ tractive solution. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I personally am rather impressed by the 
general attitude of France toward the German problem. The 
French have suffered more—more repeatedly and more severely 
—from German aggressiveness than any other people in Europe. 
And they have a much better grasp of the political realities than 
any other nation which is farther removed from the scene of 


German aggressiveness. 


Mr. SuusTer: But I do not think that that would make any 
impact at all on the federation problem, because that, as you 
have stated it, is primarily a problem of balance. I believe that a 
people who could offset German hegemony in Europe would be 
the Italian people if somehow industrial and other factors could 
be developed in that area which would give the population an 
opportunity to develop its best abilities. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that one would take a tre- 
mendous chance in basing all hopes upon the abilities for leader- 
ship of the Italian people. The French have shown their leader- 
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ship ability time and again in recent European histories. With 
all respect for the achievements of Italy, the Italian people have 
not. What I would propose is a decisive shift of industrial power, 
centralized in the Ruhr, away from Germany and toward France, 
thus making France the predominant power in Europe and then 
federating Europe under French leadership. 


Mr. Suuster: Toynbee, I do not know whether you agree 
with me, but I do not see any way in which, demographically 
speaking, the Ruhr can be transferred to French domination 
with any hope of success. I am afraid that I would be inclined 
to say that nothing can alter the population structure, and 
nothing can alter the technological structure. 

The thing to do, I think, is to hope that inside a wider political 
framework, even as wide a one as that of the United Nations, we 
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could, to some extent, control the potential which is available 
in Europe now. 


Mr. Toynsee: I do myself look to the United Nations as the 
happiest and the most promising framework, difficult though it 
may be, within which the European nations can live. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would indeed disagree with both of you 
on that ground, for I think that the United Nations is not a po- 
litical reality today. And, even if it should become a political 
reality one day, it is not sure that it always will remain a unified 
political organization which will be able forever to control the 
war potential of Germany. 


Mr. SHusTer: Unless we can make significant progress toward 
‘disarmament—and this time toward guaranteed disarmament— 
then, of course, we live in constant dire peril that another war 
will come. 

I am thinking that, while we meditate upon these perils, we 
can profitably think again of why it is that we are actually con- 
cerned with the problem of Europe, not as an economic problem 
or political problem merely but as a problem of the fate of those 
who have been united with us in the making of the mind of man. 


Mr. Toynsee: I believe that all three of us agree on that, 
Shuster. I think that Western Europe still has great intellectual 
and spiritual gifts to give to the world—gifts which the world 
needs. Spiritual power lasts longer and shifts more slowly, per- 
haps than material power. This little patch of the earth’s sur- 
face, this tiny triangle—Italy, Scandinavia, the British Isles—is 
still for our world what Greece was for the ancient world. In the 
ancient world, Greece was ruined and devastated and depopu- 
lated, partly by her own fault and partly by other great powers 
around her. Let us not allow the great powers—those great ice- 
bergs around the little cockleshell boat—to clash together and 
crush the boat.and crush each other. 
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Mr. Suuster: It may well be the corresponding function of 
American genius to create a new pattern of industrial society 
which can insure the mitigation of social and national conflict 
so that Europe will resume its historic mission of forging the 
ideas and the art images which are the sole possible means by 
which the differences between great powers can be made to be 
not incentives to an imperialist adventure but preludes to fruit- 
ful and peaceful cooperation. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is happening at the Moscow Conference? Is it, in your opinion, 
evidencing a fundamental clash between Russia and the United 
States? What is the position of Britain? France? Do you think that 
a solution of the problems of Europe will be based upon a solution of 
the problem of Russia versus the United States? Discuss. 


. Do you agree that a solution of the German problem is dependent 
upon a solution of the problem of Europe as a whole? Should the 
solution be based on a general economic policy? Political unity? 


. Would you be in favor of a federation of Europe? Upon what basis? 
Who should afford the leadership? Do you agree that, so far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, Germany was the victor in the war and would 
dominate any federation today? Is it possible to avoid this domina- 
tion? How, in your opinion, could a federation of Europe be made 
possible? 


. What are the alternatives to federating Europe? Do you favor the 
French proposal of moving German people into France? Should 
France control the Ruhr? What part should Britain play? Can Eu- 
rope be militarily neutralized? 


. Is Europe, in your opinion, still an important part of Western 
civilization? What do you think its role should be? What does 
Europe have to offer spiritually and culturally? Can the world do 
without Europe today? Discuss. ; 


. What is actually happening in Europe today? What does Toynbee 
mean by a “spiritual vacuum”? What do you think is going to fill 
this vacuum? Is it a question of an extreme “Christian solution” or 
an extreme “‘left solution”? What factors are going to determine the 
solution? 


. What part should the United States play in Europe? Should we play 
any part? Should we send money and materials? Should we send 
military support? Should we support democratic governments? Dis- 
cuss upon what basis you feel the United States should take part in 
reconstructing Europe. Discuss in the light of President Truman’s 
recent proposals. 
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The People Say... . 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaBe audience on “What Are the Implications of President 
Truman’s Speech?” broadcast March 16, 1947. 


Courageous, Forceful 


All credit to Mr. Wirth for his 
courageous, forceful stand on the cur- 
rent Greek-Turkish problem as ex- 
pressed today on the Rounp Taste, 
which was, I may remark, one of the 
best of your programs which I have 
heard for months. 

Mr. Wirth, it appears to me, is ab- 
solutely right in saying that there has 
not yet been a clear, complete, or 
entirely nonpropagandizing statement 
from official Washington as to just 
where and into what America would 
be heading by precipitating herself 
into this eastern Mediterranean situa- 
tion. Until there is such a statement, 
every thinking American should be 
suspicious and distrustful of thus em- 
barking into courses of foreign policy 
so completely opposite from those 
we have traditionally followed 
listener from Denver, Colorado. 


Prevent Threatened War 


My friends and I were in entire 
sympathy with the views of Professors 
Wright and Finer. We believe that 
every form of help should be extended 
to the small countries now. We will 
thus prevent the threatened war.—4 
listener from New York, New York. 


The Real Hard Facts 


We want you to know how much 
we enjoyed the Rounp TaBLe discus- 
sion on the most powerful subject in 


the minds of all thinking. Americans. 
The trouble is that most Americans 
are not thinking in terms of the truth 
but just swallowing the whole mess 
without a thought or word about the 
terrible consequences. That one word 
“communism” has the power to scare 
everyone in every direction. We were 
given quite a thrill to hear such men as 
Professors Sharp and Wirth discuss 
the subject by going all the way to the 
bottom and working up to the real 
trouble and the real hard facts.—4 
listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Appreciation 


Your discussion today is the high- 
est peak I have yet known in Amer- 
ica’s effort to demonstrate to the world 
the methods which make freedom and 
democracy work wherever given a fair 
chance. My congratulations and ap- 
preciation!—A listener from Sterling, 
Lllinois. 


Admirable 


I wish to express my profound ad- 
miration for the excellent program of 
today, presided over by Walter John- 
son, on the subject of aid to Greece. 
It’s one of the best I’ve heard in a 
year. Without expressing any opinion 
on the merits of the question, I desire 
to add that Professors Craven, Finer, 
Wirth, Sharp, and Wright were all ad- 
mirable, and my hat’s off to Professor 
Johnson as a swell interviewer.—4 
listener from Hollywood, Florida. 
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